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Men cannot fay, that the greatnefs of an evil and danger is 
an encouragement to men to run upon it ; and that the great- 
hefs of any good and happinefs ought in reafon to dijhearten 
men from the purfuit of it. Tillotjon , Scr?n . i. 

A true chriftian fervour is more than the alliances of our potent 
friends, or even the fears of our difieartened enemies. AUerbury . 

Dishe'rison. n . ft [dis and herijon.] The aft of debarring 
from inheritance. 

To Dishe'rit. v. a . [dis and inherit.'] To cut off from here- 
ditary fucceflion ; to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reftore to their rightful heritage fuch good 
old Englifh words as have been long time out of ufe, al- 
ttioft dijherited. Spencer's Pajl. 

How they were rank'd (hall reft untold by me. 

With namelefs nymphs that liv’d in ev’ry tree ; 

Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train, 

Dijherited , ran howling o’er the plain. Dryden's Fab . 

To Dishe'vel. v. a. [ dechevder , French.] To fpread the hair 
diforderly ; to throw the hair of a woman negligently about 
her head. It is not often ufed but in the paflive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair dijhevelled , 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan. Sp . Fa.fjht. 
After followed great numbers of women weeping, with 
dijhevelled hair, fcratching their faces and tearing themfelves 
after the manner of the country. Knolles. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with thefe appear, 

And mourning matrons with dijhevell'd hair. Dryd . /. Eneid . 

The flames involv’d in fmoak 
Of incence, from the facred altar broke. 

Caught her diJhevelC d hair and rich attire. Dryden's JEneid . 

You this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 

Saw his arm lock’d in her dijhevell'd hair. Smith's PL Hip . 

Di'shing. adj . [from djn ] Concave; a cant term among 
artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, fome make them more dijlung , , 
as they call it, than others ; that is, more concave, by fetting 
oft the fpokes and fellies more outwards. Mortimer s Hujband. 

Disho'nest. adj. [ dis and honejl .] 

1. Void of probity; void of faith; faithlefs; wicked; fraudulent. 

To-morrow will we be married — I do defire it with all my 
heart ; and I hope it is no d'jhonejl defire, to defire to be a 
woman of the world. Shakejpeare' s As you like it. 

Juftice then was neither blind to difeern, nor lame to exe- 
cute. It was not fubjeft to be impofed upon by a deluded 
fancy, nor yet to be bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile 
or jucundum to turn the balance to a falfe or difoonejl fen- 
tence. South's Sermons. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right or wrong, honeft 
and dijhonejl , are defined only by laws and not by nature. Locke . 

2. Difgraced ; difhonoured. 

Dijhmejl with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 

SpoiPd of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryden. 

3. Difgraceful ; ignominious. Thefe two fenfes are fcarcely 
Englifh, being borrowed from the Latin idiom. 

She faw her foils with purple death expire. 

Her facred domes involv’d in rolling fire, 

A dreadful feries of inteftine wars, 

Inglorious triumphs and dijhoyiejl fears. Pope s Jl r mdf. For. 

Disho'nestev. adv. [from dijhonejl.] 

j. Without faith ; without probity ; faithlefly ; wickedly. 

I proteft he had the chain of me, 

Tho’ mo ft dijhonejlly he doth deny it. Shakcfp . Com. Err. 

2 . Lewdly; wantonly; unchaftely. 

A wife daughter fhall bring an inheritance to her hufband ; 
but file that liveth dif)oneft!y\s her father’s heavinefs. Ecc. xxii.4. 

Dishonesty, n.f. [horn dijhonejl.] 

1. Want of probity; faithlefsnefs ; violation of truft. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and a ftain of open 
public dijlmcjly muft be to their difadvantage. Swift. 

0. Unchaftity; incontinence; lewdnefs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeft woman, the modeft wife, the vir- 
tuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to her hufband ! I 
fufpeft without caufe, miftrefs, do I ?— Heav’n be my witnefs 
you do, if you fufpeft me- in any dijhonejly. Shakejpeare. 

Disho'nour. n.f [dis and honour.] 

1. Reproach; difgrace; ignominy. 

Let not my jealoufies be your dijhonours. 

Rut mine own fafeties. Shakejpeare s Macbeth. 

He was pleafed to own Lazarus even in the difonours of the 
trrave, and vouchfafed him in that dcfpicable condition the 
glorious title of his friend. Boyles Seraphick Love. 

Take him for your hufband and your lord, 

' Tis no dijhonour to confer your grace ^ 

On one defeended from a royal race. Dryden s Fables. 

2. Reproach uttered ; cenfure ; report of infamy. 

So good, that no tongue could ever. 

Pronounce dijhonour of her ; by my life 

She never knew harm-doing. Shakejpeare s Henry VJII. 

To Dishonour, v.a. [dis and honour .] 

1. To difgrace; to bring fliame upon ; to blaft with infamy. 


Sbahfp, 


Make known. 

It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulnefs. 

No unchafte aftion, or dijhonour' d ftep, 

"I hat hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 

This no more dijhonour s you at all. 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

Which elfe would put you to your fortune. Shake ft) r, 
A woman that honoureth her hufband, fhall be mdaed 
of all ; but fhe that dijhonoureth him in her pride & fh 3 n u! 
counted ungodly of all. L/ xxv a 

We are not fo much to ftrain ourfelves to make thofe 


Dryden's Dufrefn ty. 


Dryd. Iliad, 


tues appear in us which really we have not, as to avoid thofe 
imperfeftions which may dijhonour us. ~ 

2. T o violate chaftity. 

3. To treat with indignity. 

If I, celeftial fire ! in ought 
Have ferv’d thy will, or gratify’d thy thought. 

One glimpfe of glory to my iffue give, 

Grac’d for the little time he has to live: 

Dijhonour d by the king of men he (hands ; 

His rightful prize is ravifh’d from his hands. 

Dishonourable, adj. [from dijhonour.] 

1. Shameful, reproachful; ignominious. 

He did dijhonourahle find 

Thofe articles which d id our ftate decreafe. Dan. Civ. War 

2 . In a ftate of negledf or difefteem. 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more in riches? 
and he that is AJhmourable in riches, how much more in po 

^ ver T Ecclus, x. 7i. 

Dishonourer, n.f. [from dijhonour .] 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Preaching how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to enfnare an irreligious 
Dijhonour er of Dagon. Milton's Agon. 1 . 857. 

2. A violator of chaftity. 

To Disho'rn. v a. [ dis and birn.] To ftrip of hprns. 

W e’ll dijhorn the fpirit, 

And mock him home to Windfor. Shakefp.M. Wive: Wind, 

Dish u'mcur. n.f. [dis and humour.] Peevilhnefs ; ill humour; 
uneafy ftate of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to fervants, or any thing that betrays 
inattention or dijhumour , are alfo criminal. Spectator, N°. 424. 

DisimproVement. n.J [dis and improvement .] Reduftion 
from a better to a worfe ftate ; the contrary to melioration ; 
contrary to improvement. 

The final iflue of the matter would be, an utter ncgleft and 
difirnprovement of the earth. Norris . 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any height of improve* 
ment, while four parts in five of the plantations for thirty 
years paft have been real di [improvements. Swift . 

To DisincaNcer ate. n.J. [dis and incarcerate.] To fet at 
liberty ; to free from prifon. 

The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, and kindled 
into flaming atoms, require dry and warm, or fubtiliz- 
ing air, to melt and open the furface of the earth for to 
dijincar cerate the fame venene bodies. Harvey on the Plague. 

Disinclination. n.J [from dijmcline.] Want of affeftion; 
flight; diflike; ill will not heightened to averfion, 

Difappointment gave him a dijmclination to the fair fex, for 
whom he does not exprefs all the refpeft poftible. Arb. and Pope. 

To Disincline, v. a. [dis and incline.] To produce diflike 
to ; to make difaffefted ; to alienate affeftion from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and apprehcnfions 
in the people of dangers and defigns, and to dijmcline them 
from any reverence or affeftion to the queen, whom they be- 
gun every day more implacably to hate, and confequently to 
difoblige. Clarendon. 

DisingenuTty. n.J. [from difmgenuous.] Meannefs of arti- 
fice ; unfairnefs. 

They contraft a habit of ill-nature and difingenuity neceflary 
to their affairs, and the temper of thofe upon whom they are 
to work. . Clarendon. 

Disinge'nuous. adj . [ dis and ingenuous.] Unfair; meanly 

artful; vicioufly fubtle ; fly; cunning; illiberal; unbecoming 
a gentleman ; crafty. 

’T is dijmgenuous to accufe our age 
Of idlenefs, who all our pow’rs engage 
In the fame ftudies, the fame courfe to hold. 

Nor think our reafon for new arts too old. Denham. 

It was a dijmgenuous way of proceeding, to oppoie a judg- 
ment of charity concerning their church, to a judgment 
reafon concerning the nature of aftions. Stilling Jieet. 

There cannot be any thing fo dijmgenuous and mifbecommg 
any one who pretends to be a rational creature, as not to yz 
to plain reafon and the conviftion of clear arguments. oc 

Disingenuously, adv. [from dijmgenuous.] In a difingenuou 

manner. c . 

DisingeNuousness. n.J. [from dijmgenuous.] Mean u \ v 

unfairnefs ; low craft. .. p 

I might prefs them with the unreafonablenefs, the 
oujnejs of embracing a profeflion to which theirown 
have an inward reluftance. Government of the Tongue, 
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Disinhf'rison. n.f [dis and inherit.] The acl of cuthng ofF 
D from any hereditary fucceffion; the aft of difinhentmg. 

T he flood upon his own title of the houfe of Lancafter, 

inh rent in Ins perfon, he knew it was a title condemned by 
parliament, and generally prejudged in the common opinion 

of the real™, the. it tended dtredUy to 

1U The chief mi nifter of the revenue was obliged to prevent 

and even oppofe fuch diftnherifon. aren on ‘ 

1 The ftate of being cut oft from an hereditary ri g 1 ‘ , . 

1 In refpea of the effeas and evil confequences, the adultery 
of the woman is worfe, as bringing baftardy into a fami y, 
and difinherifons or great injuries to the lawful chddren. Taj^ 
To Disinherit, v. a. [ dis and inhent.] . To cu 
hereditary right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then juft with us to diftnherit . 

The unborn nephews for the father’s fault ? Dao.es. 

Unmuffle, ye faint ftars, and thou fair moon. 

Stoop thy pale vifage through an amber cloud, 

And diftnherit Chao's that reigns here 

In double might of darknefs, and of {lander. Milton . 

Pofterity ftands curs’d ! fair patrimony. 

That I muft leave ye, fons ! O were I able 
To wafte it all myfelf, and leave ye none ; 

So difmhcrited , how would ye blefs 

Me now your curfe! Milton's ParadtfeLoJl, b.x. l-S 2t ’ 

Of how fair a portion Adam difmherited his whole pofterity 

bv one Angle prevarication. _ Jl outl \ 5 Sermon J 

To DisinteR. v- a. [from dis and inter.] To unbury ; to 

take out of the grave. , .. , , 

The philofophcr, the faint, or the hero, the wife, the good, 

or the great man, very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, 
which a proper education might have difnterred. AddiJ. tspett. 
Disintere'ssed. n.f [dis and interejfe, French. It is written 
di /inter eft ed bv thofe who derive it immediately from interel., 
and 1 think more properly ] Without regard to private a 
vantage ; not biafled by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that tradition’s parts are ufelefs here. 

When general, old, difnterefs’d, and clear. TnNvz. 

Disinteke'ssment. n f. [dis and interefement, French.] Dil- 
re^ard to private advantage ; difintereft ; diiintereftednefs. 1 his 
word like charges in the fame fentence, is merely gallick. _ 
He has managed fome of the charges of the kingdom with 
known ability, and laid them down with entire difnterejjment. 

Prior s PoJIJcript. 

DisiNterest. « f [dis and inter eji.] t 

j. What is contrary to one’s wifh or profperity ; that which any 

one is concerned to prevent. . 

They judge it the great dijinterejl to Rome. Glanville. 
2. Indifference to profit ; fuperiority to regards of private ad- 


vantage. 


Disinterested, adj. [from dijinteref .] Superior to regard of 
private advantage ; not influenced by private profit. 

My lord, as dijinterejled as you appear to the world, I am 
convinced, that no man is more in the power of prevailing 

"favourite pailion than your felf, . Swift. 

Without any cone rn in an affair ; without fear or hope. 

Disinterestedly, adu. [from dijinterejled . ] In a dilintereft- 
cd manner. 

Disintere'stedness. n.J. [from difintereft ed.] Contempt of 
private intereft ; negleft of perfonal profit. 

Thefe expreffions of felfiftmefs and dijinterejl ednejs have been 
ufed in a verv ioofe and indeterminate manner. Broivn. 

To DjsiNtricate. v. a. [dis and intricate.] To difin- 
tanoje. Dtdl. 

To Disinvi'te. v.a. [dis and invite.] To retraft an invita- 
tion. # # # Didt. 

To Disjo'in. v. a. [i dejoindre , French ; dis and join.] To fepa- 
rate ; to part from each other ; to difunite ; to funder. 

Never {hall my harp thy praife 
Forget, nor from thy father’s praife disjoin . Milton's P. Lojl. 

Left different degree 
Disjoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. P .Lojl . 

Happier for me, that all our hours afiign’d 
Too-ether we had liv’d : ev’n not in death disjoin'd. Dryd. 
Never let us lav down our arms againft France till we have 
utterly disjoined her from the Spanifh monarchy. Addijon. 

To Disjoint, v. a. [dis and joint. ] 

1. To put out of joint. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And theirs// jointed bones to powder ground. Sandy s Paraph. 

Yet what could fwords or poifon, racks or flame, Y 
But mangle and disjoint the brittle frame, > 

More fatal Henry’s words; they murder Emma’s fame. Pr. 3 

2. To break at junfturcs; to feparate at the part where there 
is a cement. 

Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns. Irene . 

3. To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 

Rotation muft difperfe in air, 

AH things which on the rapid orb appear ; 

And if no power that motion ftiould controul, 


DIS 

Should a barbarous Indian, who had never Teen a palace or 
a (hip, view the feparate and disjointed parts, he would be 
able to form but a very lame and dark idea of either of thofe 
excellent and ufeful inventions. Watts’s lmprovm. of the Mind. 

a. To carve a fowl. # , . 

r. To make incoherent ; to break the relation between the parts. 

The conftancy of your wit was not wont to bring forth uch 

disjointed fpeeches. . Sidn *>* b ' 

But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy. 

The images her troubled fancy forms 

Are incoherent, wild; her words disjointed. Smith. 

To Disjoint, v. n. To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds disjoint , and all things ft*ffer, f 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shakejpeare s Macbeth • 
Disjoint, participle, [from the verb..] Separated; divided. 

Young Fortinbras, 

Holding a weak fuppofal of our worth* 

Thinks, by our late dear brother’3 death, ^ 7 , 

Our ftate to be disjoint and out of frame. Shakejp . Hem et. 
Disjudica'tion. n.J. [dijudicatio, Latin.] Judgment; deter- 
mination ; perhaps only miftaken for dijudication. # 

The difpofition of the organ is of great importance in the 
disjudications we make of colours. _ . 071 Colours * 

DisjuNct. adj . [ disjunflus , Latin.] Disjoined; feparate. 

DisjuNction. n.J [from drjunflioj Latin.] Diiunion ; 
ration; parting. 

You may 

Enjoy your miftrefs now, from whom, you fee, 

There’s no di junEUon to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakejpeare s TPintePs Tale'- 

There is a great analogy between the body natural and poli- 
tic, in which the ecclefiaftical, or fpirftual part, juftly fupplies 
the part of the foul ; and the violent reparation of this from 
the other, does as certainly infer death and diffolution, as the 
disjunction of the body and the foul in the natural. South - 
Disjunctive, adj. [disjunflivus^ Latin.] 

1. incapable of union. 

Such principles, whofe atoms are of that disjun&ive nature, 
as not to be united in a fufficient number to make a vifible 
mafs* Grew 9 s Cofm. Sac. b. i. c. 2- 

2. That which marks reparation or oppofition ; as I love him , or 
fear him . 

There are fuch words as disjunctive conjunctions. Watts. 

3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propofition is when the parts are op- 

pofed to one another by disjunctive particles ; as, It is either day 
or night : Fhe weather is either Jinny or rainy : Quantity is either 
length , breadth , or depth The truth of disjunctives depends on the 
neceffary and immediate oppofition of the parts, therefore only 
the laft of thefe examples is true ; but the two firft are not 
ftriftly true, becaufe twilight is a medium between day and 
night ; and dry cloudy weather is a medium between (hining 
and raining. Watt's Logick . 

A disjunctive fyllogyfm is when the major propofition is dif- 
junftive ; as. The earth moves in a circle , or an el lip ft s ; but it 
does not move ip a circle, therefore it moves in an el- 
lipsis. Watts's Logick. 

Disjunctively, adv. [from disjunctive.] Diftinftly; fe~ 
parately. 

What he obferves of the numbers disjunctively and apart, 
reafon fuggefts to be applicable to the whole body united. 

Caujes of the Decay of Piety . 

DISK. n.J [ dijeus , Latin.] 

1 . The face of the fun, or any other planet, as it appears to 
the eye. 

The dijk of Phaebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firft but as a bloodfhot eye. Dryden . 

It is to be confidered, that the rays, which are equally re- 
frangible, do fall upon a circle anfwering to the fun’s dijk. Newt . 

Mercury’s dijk 

Can fcarce be caught by philofophic eye. 

Loft in the near effulgence. Thomjm's Summer . 

2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the antient fports ; a quoit. 

The cryftal of the eye, which in a fifli is a ball, in any 
land animal is a dijk or bowl ; being hereby fitted for the 
clearer fight of the objeft. Grew's Cofm . Sac. L i. c. 5. 

In areas vary’d with mofaic art. 

Some whirl the dijk, and fome the jav’lin dart. Popes Od . 
Diski'ndness. n.J. [dis and kindnejs.] Want of kindnefs - 
want of affeftion ; want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn; injury; aft of malignity ; detriment. 

This difeourfe is fo far from doing any dijkindnejs to the 
caufe, that it does it a real fervice. Woodward's Nat. Hift 
DisliNe. n.J. [from the verb ] 

1. Difinclination ; ab fence of affeftion ; the contrary to fondnell. 
He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dijikes with loved means, 

Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themfelves within their fundry reigns, 

Together link’d with adamantine chains. * Spencer, 
Your dijikes to whom I would be pleafing, ^ 

Do cloud my joys w ith danger and with forrow. Shakcfp. 
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